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THE BANK VETO. 

The all-important event of the month is the Veto of the 
Whig Bank Bill by President Tyler, an event that, it may 
truly be said, has saved the nation; saved it, at least, the 
treasure that would have been squandered by the power 
party before a Repeal could have been effected, and saved it 
perhaps much blood as well as treasure, that would have 
flowed and been expended had the Money Power been suc- 
cessful in the Repeal struggle. 

On the passage of the Bank bill hung all the other extra- 
ordinary measures of the present most extraordinary ses- 
sion, which will now probably be involved in its fate; and 
if there is that intelligence and that spirit of liberty remain- 
ing in the mass of the people that I believe there is, never 
more will the abominable measures of the miscalled Whigs 
be so near their consummation as they have now been. A 
gulf has yawned to the people whose horrible aspect, I think, 
must have warned them hereafter cautiously to avoid its 
precipices. ‘Tyler has nobly redeemed himself: if his life 
had been a life of sin, all, all ought to be expiated by this 
Veto. Nomore shall I call him “the acting President:” he 
will now be President by the voice of the people, and Clay, 
the desperate, the degraded, the traitor Clay, never can sur- 
vive the events of the extra session ; he is doomed inevitably 
to political death. 

What a desperate, what a tyrannical game have the ma- 
jority played, and how signal, how almost miraculeus has 
been their defeat ! 

I shall publish the Veto, assured that, although most of 
my readers will have seen it before this paper comes to hand, 
they will be glad to have it on record in this shape. 





THE RADICAL. 
MESSAGE 


oF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Returning, with his objections, the bill to incorporate the Fiseat 


Bank of the United States, August 16, 1841. 


To the Senate of the United States: 


The bill entitled “An act to incorporate the subseribers 
to the Fiscal Bank of the United States,” which originated 
in the Senate, has been considered by me, with a sincere de- 
sire to conform my action in regard to it, to that of the two 
houses of Congress. By the Constitution it is made my duty, 
either to approve the bill by signing it, or to return it with 
my objections to the House in which it originated. I cannot 
conscientiously give it my approval, and I proceed to dis- 
eharge the duty required of me by the Constitution—to give 
my reasons for disapproving. 

The power of Congress to create a National Bank to ope- 
rate per se over the Union, has been a question of dispute 
from the origin of our Government. Men most justly and 
deservedly esteemed for their high intellectual endowments, 
their virtue, and their patriotism, have, in regard to it, en- 
tertained different and conflicting opinions. Congresses 
have differed. ‘The approval of one President has been fol- 
lowed by the disapproval of another. The people at differ- 
ent times have acquiesced in decisions both for and against. 
The country has been, and still is, deeply agitated by this 
unsettled question. It will suffice for me to say that my own 
opinion has been uniformly proclaimed to be against the ex- 
ercise of any such power by this Government. On all suit- 
able occasions, during a period of twenty-five years, the opi- 
nions thus entertained have been unreservedly expressed. I 
declared it in the Legislature of my native State. In the 
House of Representatives of the United States it has been 
openly vindicated by me. In the Senate chamber, in the 
presence and hearing of many who are at this time members 
of that body, it has been affirmed and reaffirmed, in speeches 
and reports there made, and by votes there recorded. In 
popular assemblies I have unhesitatingly announced it; and 
the last public declaration which I made, and that but a short 
time before the late Presidential election, I referred to my 
previously expressed opinions as being those then entertain- 
ed by me: with a full knowledge of the opinions thus enter- 
tained, and never concealed, I was elected by the people 
Vice President of the United States. By the occurrence of 
a contingency provided for by the Constitution, and arising 
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under an impressive dispensation of Providence, I succeeded 
to the Presidential office. Before entering upon the duties 
of that office, 1 took an oath that [ would re preserve, protect, 

and defend the Constitution of the United States.” Enter- 
taining the opinions alluded to, and having taken this oath, 

the Renae aud the country will see that I could not give my 
sanction to a measure of the character described, without 
surrendering all claim to the respect of honorable men—all 
confidence on the part of the people—all self-respect—all re- 
gard for moral and religious obligations; without an observ- 
ance of which no government can be prosperous. snd no 
people can be happy. It would be to commit a crin:c which 
I would not wilfully commit to gain any earthly reward, and 
which would justly subject me to the ridicule and scorn of all 
virtuous men. 

I deein it entirely unnecessary at this time to enter upor 
the reasons which have brought my mind to the convictions } 
feel and eutertain on this subject. They have been over anc 
over again repeated. If some of those who have preceded 
me in this high office have entertained and avowed different 
opinions, | yield all confidence that their convictions were sin- 
cere. I claim only to have the same measure meted out to 
myself. Without going further into the argument, I will say 
that, in looking to the powers of this Government to collect, 
safely keep, and disburse the public revenue, and incidentally 
to regulate the commerce and exchanges, I have not been 
able to satisfy myself that the establishment by this Govern- 
ment of a bank of discount, in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term, was a necessary means, or one demanded by pro- 
priety, to execute those powers. What can the local dis- 
counts of the bank have to do with the collecting, safe keep- 
ing, and disbursing of the revenue? So far as the mere dis- 
counting of paper is concerned, it is quite immaterial to this 
question whether the discount is obtained at a State bank or 
a United States Bank. They are both equally local—both 
beginning and both ending in a local accommodation. What 
influence have local discounts, granted by any form of bank, 
in the regulating of the currency and the exchanges ? Let 
the history of the late United States Bank aid us in answer- 
ing this inquiry. 

For several years after the establishment of that institu- 
tion, it dealt almost exclusively in local discounts ; and dur- 
ing that period the country was, for the most part, disappoint- 
ed in the consequences anticipated from its incorporation. 
A uniform currency was not provided, exchanges were not 
regulated, and little or nothing was added to the general cir- 
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culation; and in 1820 its embarrassments had become so 
great, that the directors petitioned Congress to repeal that 
article of the charter which made its notes receivable every- 
where in payment of the public dues. It had, up to that 
period, dealt to but a very small extent in exchanges, either 
foreizn or domestic, and as late as 1823 its operations in that 


Jine amounted to a little more than seven millions of dollars 


perannum. A very rapid augmentation soon after occurred, 
and in 1833 its dealings in exchanges amounted to upwards 
of one hundred millions of dollars, including the sales of its 
own drafts ; and all these immense transactions were effect- 
ed without the employment of extraordinary means. The 
currency of the country became sound, and the negotiations 


in the exchanges were carried on at the lowest possible rates. 


The circulation was increased to more than $22,000,000, 
and the notes of the bank were regarded as equal to specie 
all over the country ; thus showing, almost conclusively, that 
it was the capacity to deal in exchanges, and not in local 
discounts, which furnished these facilities and advantages. 
tt may be remarked, too, that notwithstanding the immense 
transactions of the Bank in the purchase of exchange, the 
losses sustained were merely nominal ; while in the line of 
discounts the suspended debt was enormous, and proved most 
disastrous to the Bank and the country. Its power of local 
discount has, in fact, proved to be a fruitful source of favorit- 
ism and corruption, alike destructive to the public morals and 
to the general weal. 

The capital invested in banks of discount in the United 
States, created by the States, at this time, exceeds $350,- 
000,000 ; and if the discounting of local paper could have 
produced any beneficial effects, the United States ought to 
possess the soundest currency in the world; but the reverse 
is lamentably tiie fact. 

Is the measure now under consideration of the objection- 
able character to which I have alluded? It is clearly so, 
unless by the 16th fundamental article of the 11th section it 
is made otherwise. That article is in the following words : 

‘¢'The directors of the said corporation shall establish one 
competent office of discount and deposite in any State in 
which two thousand shares shall have been subscribed, or may 
be held, whenever, upon application of the Legislature of 
such State, Congress may, by law, require the same. And 
the said directors may also establish one or more competent 
offices of discount and deposit in any Territory or District of 
the United States, and in any State, with the assent of such 
State; and when established, the said office or offices shall 
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be only withdrawn or removed by the said directors prior to 
the expiration of this charter, with the previous assent of 
Congress: Provided, In respect to any State which shall not, 
at the first session of the Legislature thereof held after the 
passage of this act, by resolution, or other usual legislative 
proceeding, unconditionally assent or dissent to the estab- 
lishment such office or offices within it, such assent of the 
said State shall be thereafter presumed: And provided, 
aevertheless, ‘That whenever it shall become necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution any of the powers grant- 
ed by the Constitution to establish an office or offices in any 
of the States whatever, and the establishment thereof shall 
be directed by law, it shall be the duty of the said directers to 
establish such office or offices accordingly.” 

It will be seen that by this clause the directors are invest- 
ed with the fullest power to establish a branch in any State 
which has yielded its assent, and, having once established 
such branch; it shall not afterwards be withd: ‘awn except by 
order of Congress. Such assent is to be implied, and to have 
the force and sanction of an actually expressed assent, ‘ pro- 
vided in respect toany State which shall not, at the first session: 
of the Legislature thereof held after the passage of this act, b 
resoludion or other usual legislative procecding, unconditionally 
assent or dissent to the establishment of such office or offices 
within it, such assent of said States shall be tiiercafter pre- 
sumed.’ ‘The assent or dissent is to be expressed uncondi- 
tionally at the first session of the Legislature, by some formal 
legislitive act ; and if not so expressed, its assent is to be 
implied, and the directors are thereupon invested with power, 
as such time thereafter as they may please, to establish 
branches, which cannot afterwards be withdrawn, except by 
resolve of Congress. No matter what may be the cause 
which may operate with the Legislature, which either pre- 
vents it from speaking, or addresses itself to its wisdom, to 
induce delay, its assent is to be implied. This iron rule is to 
give way to no circumstances—it is unbending and inflexible. 
It is the language of the master to the vassal—an uncondi- 
tional answer is claimed forthwith; and delay, postponement, 
or incapacity to answer, produces an implied assent, which is 
ever after irrevocable. Many of the State elections have 
already taken place, without any knowledge on the part of 
the people, that such a question was to comeup. The Re- 
presentatives may desire a submission of the question to their 
constituents preparatory to final action upon it, but this high 
privilege is denied ; whatever may be the motives and views 
entertained by the Representatives of the people to induce 
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delay, their assent is to be presumed, and is ever afterwards 
binding, unless their dissent shall be unconditionally express- 
ed at their first session after the passage of this bill into a 
law. ‘They may by formal resolution declare the question of 
assent or dissent to be undecided and postponed, and yet, in 
opposition to their express declaration to the country, their 
assent isto be implied. Cases innumerable might be cited to 
manifest the irrationality of such an inference. Let one or 
two in addition suffice. ‘The popular branch of the Legis- 
lature may express its dissent by an unanimous vote, and its 
resolution may be defeated by a tie vote of the Senate, and 
yet the assent isto be implied. Both branches of the Legis- 
lature may concur ina resolution of decided dissent, and yet 
the Governor may exert the veto power conferred on him by 
the State Constitution, and their legislative action be defeat- 
ed, and yet the assent of the legislative authority is implied, 
and the directors of this contemplated institution are autho- 
rized to establish a branch or branches in such State when- 
ever they may find it conducive to the interest of the stock- 
holders todo so; and having once established it, they can 
under no circumstances withdraw it, except by act of Con- 
gress. ‘The State may afterwards protest against such un- 
just inference, but its authority is gone. Its assent is implied 
by its failure or inability to act at its first session, and its 
voice can never afterwards be heard. ‘To inferences so vio- 
lent, and, as they seem to me, irrational, I cannot yield my 
consent. No court of justice would or could sanction them, 
without reversing all that is established in judicial proceed- 
ing, by introducing presumptions at variance with fact, and 
inferences at the expense of reason. A State in a condition 
of duress would be presumed to speak, as an individual, mana- 
cled and in prison, might be presumed to be in the enjoy- 
ment of freedom. Far better to say to the States boldly and 
frankly—Congress wills, and submission is demanded. 

It may be said that the directors may not establish branch- 
es under such circumstances. But this is a question of pow- 
er, and this bill invests them with full authority to doso. If 
the Legislature of New York, or Pennsylvania, or any otber 
State, should be found to be in such condition as I have sup- 
posed, could there be any security furnished against such a 
step on the part of the directors? Nay, is it not fairly to be 
presumed that this proviso was introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of meeting the contingency referred to? Why else 
should it have been introduced ? And [ submit to the Se- 
nate, whether it can be believed that any State would be likely 
bo sit quietly down under sucha state of things’ Ina great 
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measure of public interest their patriotism may be success- 
fully appealed to ; but to infer their assent from circumstan- 
ces at war with such inference, I cannot but regard as caleu- 
lated to excite a feeling at fatal enmity with the peace and 
harmony of the country. I must, therefore, regard this 
clause as asserting the power to be in Congress to establish 
offices of discount in a State, not only without its assent, but 
against its dissent; and so regarding it, I cannot sanction it. 
On general principles, the right in Congress te prescribe 
terms to any State, implies a superiority of power and con- 
trol, deprives the transaction of all pretence to compact be- 
tween them, and terminates, as we have seen, in the total 
abrogation of freedom of action on the part of the States. 
But further, the State may express, after the most solemn 
form of legislation, its dissent, which may from time to time 
thereafter be repeated, in full view of its own interest, which 
can never be separated from the wise and benificent operation 
of this Government; and yet Congress may, by virtue of the 
last proviso, overrule its law, and upon grounds which, to 
such State, will appear to rest on a constructive necessity 
and propriety, and nothing more. lL regard the bill as assert- 
ing for Congress the right to incorporate a United States 
Bank with power and right to establish offices of discount 
and deposite in the several States of this Union with or with- 
out their consent ; a principle to which I have always here- 
tofore been opposed, and which can never obtain my sanc- 
tion. And waiving all other considerations growing out of 
its other provisions, 1 return it to the House in which it ori- 
ginated, with these my objections to its approval. 


JOHN TYLER. 
WaAsHINGTON, August 16, 1841. 


With the exception of that part which appears to speak 
favorably of the old Bank as a regulator of exchanges, the 
Veto isall that it should be. ‘The Whigs have intimated their 
intention to present to Mr. ‘Tyler another Bank bill, in con- 
furmity with what they pretend to understand as his views in 
the part of the Message referred to, but in reality with the 
design of making him unpopular with those who approve of 
the Veto; in other words, of ‘‘ heading” him, as is the ex- 
pression of Mr. Botts, a Whig member of Congress, in a 
letter which has fortunately come to light. I have hopes, 
however, that Mr. Tyler will not only veto any sort of a 
Bank bill or ‘“ fiscal corporation” humbug that may be pre- 
sented to him, but that he wiiltake his stand against that (if 
possible) worse measure, the distribution of the proceeds of 
the lands, and the other minor iniquities of the extra session 


plot. G. He BE 
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From the Madisonian. 

The following extraordinary letter was forwarded to us 
late last evening, as having been written by the author for 
the Coffee House at Richmond, where such delectable scraps 
of news are made as public as at an Exchange of a commer- 
cial city. Under any other circumstances we should not have 
felt authorized to publish it. It will, no doubt, strike every 
friend of the Administration with equal astonishment and 
regret—regret, not that the President should be treated with 
such indignity, but because he is thus abused by one who 
ought to be his friend—one, who doubtless ought to feel some 
‘ gratitude, at least for such influence as Mr. ‘Tyler contributed 
to give him the seat he occupies—astonishment, that one 
who has worn the guise of friendship, should disclose such a 
deep feeling of enmity and bitterness. Forewarned, as Mr. 
Tyler will be forearmed, we shall see whether Mr. Botts, 
and such as he, will succeed in ‘* heading” him—whether 
they will perpetrate a legislative fraud, such as the letter de- 
scribes, for the heartless purpose of fastening Mr. Tyler, and 
foreing him into a measure which neither his conscience sanc- 
tions, nor his judgment approves. We have not room for 
further comment at present. 


tenn 


AveustT 16, 1841. 
Dear Sir: The President has finally resolved to veto the 


Bank bill. It will be sent in to-day at 120’clock. It is im- 
possible to tell precisely on what ground it will be placed. 
He has turned and twisted and changed his ground so often 
in his conversations, that it is difficult to conjecture which of 
the absurdities he will rest his veto upon. 

In the last conversation reported, he said his only objection 
was to that provision which presumed the assent of the 
States, where no opinion was expressed, and if that was 
struck out he would sign the bill. He had no objection to the 
location of branches by the directors, in the absence of dis- 
sent expressed, but whenever it was expressed, the power to 
discount promissory notes must cease, although the agency 
might eontinue, for the purchase and sale of foreign ex- 
change. However, you will see his message. 

Our Captain Tyler is making a desperate effort to set 
himself up with the Loco Focos, but he’ll be headed yet, and 
I regret to say, it will end badly for him. He will be an ob- 
ject of execration with both parties ; with one for vetoing our 
bill, which was bad enough—with the other for signing a 
worse one; but he is hardly entitled to sympathy. He has 
refused to listen to the admonition and entreaties of his best 
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friends, and looked only to the whisperings of ambitious and 
designing mischief makers that have collected around him. 

The veto will be received without a word, laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. ‘'T'o-mght we must and will 
settle matters, as quietly as possible, but they must be set- 
tled. Yours, &c. 

JOHN M. BOTTYS. 

You'll get a Bank bill, I think, but one that will serve 
only to fasten him, and to which no stock will be subscribed ; 
and when he finds out that he is not wiser in banking than 
all the rest of the world, we may get a better. The excite- 
ment here is tremendous, but it will be smothered for the 
present. -— 

The above letter is postmarked ‘‘ Washington, 16th Au- 
gust,” and addressed to ‘‘ Coffee House, Richmond.” 


(Free.) JOHN M. BOTTS. 





~-@-- 
AYLMERE; OR, THE KENTISH REBELLION. 


This is a Tragedy written for Mr. Forrest by the Hon. R. 
T. Conrad, of Philadelphia, and recently performed before 
the most intelligent audiencesin Philadelphia and New York. 
We enjoyed the pleasure of this intellectual treat several 
weeks ago—a pleasure that we shall never fail to cherish as 
one of the most unalloyed we have ever experienced. 

The reader will observe that this performance is written 
of a time when that immortal radical, Jack Cade, flourished 
—a man, who, we are told, by ‘“‘authority,” was one of those 
wild, Robesperrian, destructive ultras, who fright the age in 
which they live by their violence and their ‘ radicalism.” 
This opinion, borne out as it is by the best commentators on 
English history, obtains still with almost religious power ; and 
when we would seek for the most appropriate cognomen by 
which to designate some uncurbed and licentious rogue, we 
incontinently exclaim—‘‘ He is a Jack Cade of a fellow.” 
The author of Aylmere repudiates this notion from begin- 
ning to end, and shows us instead, a mild, resolufe, and pru- 
dent reformer—a deep scholar,—a fearless leader—and a 
bitter foe to all that was so worthy of a freeman’s hate in 
the days in which Cade lived. We are told that he fortifies 
this new construction of a character which is so different] 
understood, by the chronicles of Cade’s own time—the works 
of cotemporary authors ; certainly incontestible evidence. It 
is only fair to infer that those who have shaded this charac- 
ter differently had an object in so doing ; the example of Cade 
—the successful example too—might prove pernicious in af- 
ter times, if not industriously calumniated and perverted. 
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From the same source, however, whence they drew their 
ideas of the Kentish Rebellion, the author of Aylmere has 
taken his ; and when we compare the ages in which both 
have written, we are inclined strongly to the belief that Ayl- 
mere is in the main a correct picture, drawn, as near as may 
be, from the life. Noris Judge Conrad singular in this im- 
pression. Recent writers, of distinguished ability, such as 
the deceased Mr. Leggett and others, who preferred taking 
their own ideas from the early cotemporary authors, rather 
than adopt any man’s tpse dixit as a standard, have gone as 
wide from the present popular notion of Jack Cade as the 
author of Aylimere. 

The ‘Tragedy is one of those masculine pieces of com- 
position which outlive enmity, false criticism, and the hundred 
other curs, if we dare so express it, which are for ever ready 
to be unleashed at the heels of genius. With much of that 
stern, original, and effective character, which distinguishes 
many of the earlier pieces of dramatic writing, it is unble- 
mished by that of the inelo-dramatic furor which may be said 
to be the fault of courage. The plot of the piece is admira- 
ble,—there is no flagging of interest, no prosiness, no long 
* philosophical” dialogue, without point ; but the story is 
beautifully connected, and the denouement gradually, express- 
ively, and ingeniously evolved. 

We never remember having seen, on any former occasion, 
(and we have witnessed quite our share of good plays, well 
personated,) so deep, thrilling, and irresistible an enthusi- 
asin, as that which prevailed at the representation of ‘ Ayl- 
mere.” he splendid declamation of Mr. Forrest, and his in- 
imitable touches of pathos, added to his thorough kaowledge 
of human nature, bis own talents, andthe expressive features, 
and fine, bold, incomparable form which nature has given to 
aid him in his conquests on the stage, always render him power- 
ful in any character, but in ‘ Aylmere” they appeared with 
conspicuous brilliance. in other pieces the author might be 
admirably and eflectively sustained; but in * Aylmere,” 
from the gentler commencement to the grand conclu- 
sion, you felt that the heart of the tragedian was fully em- 
barked in the magnificent and thrilling passages by which it 
is distinguished. From the time when, a scholar returned 
from soft Italy, bis warm heart over-swelling with its gushing 
emotions as the old friar tells of the blow struck by young 
Aylmere, in return for the insult of a purse proud lordling, 
1e shouts “Jt was I that struck him ?’—and from this to the 

ime when his grey-haired mother was consumed, in her 
onely cot, he utters his terrific curse, amid the uplifted hands 
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and the drawn weapons of his strong-armed and sun-brown- 
ed friends, against the proud Say and his vile minions ; and 
from this to the period when he places himself at the head of 
the men of Kent, humors the popular belief that he is Mor- 
timer, the rightful heir to the crown, and sweeps, as an iron 
torrent, all opposition from his path, until he stands conquer- 
or behind the walls of London, and extorts the charter of 
freedom from the English nobility, exclaiming, in bis death 
grasp, with that charter clutched in his stiffening fingers— 
—‘* They are free! free! free! ha, ha, ha, it is Jack Cade 
who has conquered,” or words to that effect, and so dies; it 
is one thrilling and inconceivable succession of incidents, in 
which the utterance of the heartfelt hatred of royal and titled 
wrong of the avenging radical is ever present in living and 
exciting characters. You feel the effect produced by the 
gifted author ; you echothe curses of Cade upon the tyrant’s 
head, you syllable the fearful vow he utters; you joy at his 
triumph and regret his reverses ; you follow bim from Kent, 
through the intervening country, to London ; and when he 
calis forth the humbled lordings, who had been rioting so 
long on the toil and sweat of the people, and orders them to 
be clad in * honest russet” and driven out to till the hard 
glebe, from which they had rung the means to keep alive 
their accidental humanity, you sitby, and whisper blessings 
on hishead! Surely, the author capable of producing such 
an effect, has successfully triumphed over that sometimes 
stubborn citadel, the point of assault for all writers—ihe hu- 
man heart. 

The Tragedy of Judge Conrad is an elevated defence of 
Human Rights. It is a bold undertaking—for the hero of 
the tale is one whom it has been the fashion to asperse for 
his violence and crime. It ts bold, inasmuch as it must com- 
bat with this popular notion, and expect to be assailed by the 
yet revered opinions of Wealth and Aristocracy, which will 
steadily assay to cut down the utterance of such orthodox 
truths. But this we feel assured can neverbe. Aylmere is 
amirror of times by-gone, itis true, but the present may 
learn much from the picture. ‘The principles it avows are the 
principles of the people, the creed it opposes and condemus, 
is the creed of as sickly, contemptible, and disproportioned 
an aristocracy as ever lived. It cannot, therefore, be over- 
thrown. We bope it may be personated in all parts of this 
country not only, but under the very eyes of the British and 
European royalty. We hope at some not far distant day it 
may be published, so that a// may read this unmatched, and to 
us, unobjectionable literary triumph—honorable to the coun- 
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try, and a proud witness of the author’s unquestioned 
genius.— Lancaster ( Pa.) Intelligencer. 


i, 
— 


STATE BONDS. 

Having occasion about a year since to discuss the internal 
improvement subject, we remember predicting that the peo- 
ple would sooner or later come to question their obligation to 
pay the debts contracted by the States. We supposed, that 
a mode of raising money accompanied by so many tempta- 
tions to abuse, as that of issuing state bonds, would be car- 
ried to excess, and that when an enormous debt had been im- 
posed upon the people, they would either find themselves 
unable to meet their responsibilities or refuse altogether to 
sanction the acts of their agents. It would seem that we ar- 
gued rightly. 

‘The State of Mississippiis involved in both of these alter- 
natives—it is both unable to pay its debts, and unwilling, if 
it were able. Whether it shall ever make an effort to do so, 
is now the point of division between iwo great parties. The 
discussions preliminary to the elections of November next, 
turn wholly on this question. ‘The Anti-Bondmen, and the 
Bondmen, as these parties are named, have each their distinct 
set of candidates, are canvassing every county of the State, 
and addressing the voterg on the points involved in the con- 
troversy. 

We have before us a paper published at Vicksburg, called 
the Anti-Bondman, and devoted exclusively to the vindication 
of the views of the Auti-Bond party. It argues the question 
with great ability and earnestness, It contends that the im- 
mense loan made in 1838 to the Union Bank, amounting to 
some millions of dollars, was never authorized by the peo- 
ple, that the law under which it was effected, was in direct 
violation of an explicit and peremptory clause of the Consti- 
tution, that even if the loan were constitutional, it is void 
from the fraud that accompanied the negotiation of it ; that 
the people have never enjoyed one cent of the proceeds, and 
that if they had, the acknowledgement of the debt would be 
a blight upon the prosperity of the State, and a curse to its 
morals. 


The clause of the Constitution here referred to is the 
following : 





‘¢ No law shall ever be passed to raise a loan of money upon the credit 
of the State, or to pledge the faith of the State or the payment or redemp- 
tion of any loan or debt, unless such loan be proposed in the Senate or 
House of Represe ntatives, and be agreed to by a majority of the members 
of each house, and entered on their journals with the yeas and nays taken 
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thereon, and be referred to the next succeeding Legislature, and publish- 
ed for three months previous to the next regular election, in three news- 
papers of the State ; and unless a majority ‘of each branch of the Legis- 
lature so elected after such publication, shall agree to and pass such law ; 
and in such case the yeas and nays shall be taken and entered on the 
journal of each house.” 


This appears to be plain enough. No pledge of the credit 
of the State is to be made, until it shall first have been pro- 
posed to the people by one Legislaturé and adopted by an- 
other. The obvious intention of the provision is to procure 
the immediate action of the electors on every scheme which 
is started to dispose of their credit. Itis certainly a salutary 
provision, and should have been complied with. But when 
the Union Bank was endowed with its loan, it is alleged, there 
was no such compliance. A single Legislature acted on the 
bill—it was never referred to the people, never published in 
the newspapers, and never sanctioned by the succeeding Le- 
gislature. Besides this original fraud, the Anti-Bondman 
gives these ‘‘ reasons why the people wont pay the debt.” 


‘‘ Because the directors, or the pretended directors of the bank, who 
sold the bonds, were not appointed by the people, nor in conformity with 
the provisions of any act or pretended act, nor any law of the Legisla- 
ture in existence at the time of their appointment. ‘The ten managers or 
directors who sold the bonds, were appointed on the 10th day of Febru- 
ary, 1838, when the law under which they claimed all their powers and 
authority was not in existence and did not become a law until the 15th 
day of the month, five days after their election ; no law has since been 
passed to confirm their appointme nt. All of their acts are therefore null 
and void, and will remain so until confirmed by the people or their 
agents in the manner prescribed by the Constitution. 

‘* Because, admitting for the sake of argument, the constituti tonality of 
the loan and the authority of the commissioners to make sale of the 
bonds in adegal manner, the sale was a fraud upon the State ; and the 
people, by auch contract of sale, were swindled out of the sum of one mil- 
lion eighty-four thousand seven hundred and eighty-one dollars and thirty 
cents ! ! by the Mississippi Union Bank and the Bank of the United 
States, the two parties to the contract, in violation of the law and their 
instructions. Although no authority was given by the law to sell the 
bonds on a credit, the Union Bank did, in violation of law and instruc- 
tions, sell the same on acredit at a loss of $183,338-30, and the United 
States Bank became the purchaser, and thereby knowingly, wilfully and 
maliciously, attemptcd to swiudle the State, the maker of the bonds, out 

of the amount. Although no authority was given by the law to change 
the bonds from dollars in current money of the United States, to pounds 
sterling of Great Britain, the Union Bank did, in violation of law and 
instructions, change the same by endorsement at a loss of $901,343 00, 
and the United States Bank know ingly, wilfully, anc maliciously hecsalin 
a party to the contract, and thereby attempted to swindle the State, the 
maker of the bonds, out of that amount. The balance of the five millions 
of the loan obtained by the Union Bank, after deducting the stealage and 
the swindlings of the United States Bank, was received by the ‘Union 
Bank and divided out among the directors of the bank and a set of sport- 
ing reckless speculators, w ho never intended to pay one cent of it.” 
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We express no opinion of the merits of this controversy. 
It is important, however, that the public should possess the 
history of it. [tis important, inasmuch as it shows the folly 
and danger of that kind of legislation which became socom- 
mon a few years since. Even if we adopt the sentiments of 
those who contend that the debt should be paid, that a denial 
of it would be an abjuration of high and sacred obligations, 
involving the perpetrators in indelible disgrace,—what shall 
we think of a legislation which has driven one half of the 
people of a great state into such a position ? What language 
of reprobation is intense enough for those legislators who 
have forced their constituents into the alternative of disgrace 
or ruin ? 

The question is important, too, in its bearings. Let asingle 
State of the confederacy refuse to pay its debts, it would put 
an end for some time to come to the mad projects that have 
seduced the States from virtue. The eves of those foreign 
capitalists who have ministered to our weakness would be 
opened. They would begin to discover the true issues of the 
question. ‘They would find that the body of the people, 
whatever might betrue of their representatives, could only 
be humbugged up to a certain point, that in the end they 
would explode the cheat, and leave those who had been the 
authors of it, alone to sufler.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Evening Post expresses no opinion on the merits of 
the Mississippi controversy, although it evidently Aas an opi- 
nion on the subject that can easily be divined. I cannot re- 
frain from expressing an opinion on this subject: to me no- 
thing seems clearer or plainer than the proposition that no 
legislature has a right to bind a future legislature, either to 
the payment of a debt or in any other matter, for this simple 
reason among many others : every year there are new voters 
coming of age in the State, and these new voters may make 
up a majority who may disapprove of the purposes for which 
a debt may have been incurred. If they could be bound in 
one matter they might tn all, and thus be entirely deprived of 
the right of suffrage. Every year brings forth, politically 
speaking, a new generation, who cannot be bound by any act 
of their predecessors, against their own sense of right; they 
may sanction and confiran what has been done for their be- 
nefit, or they may repudiate that which they consider obnox- 
ious. Legislation can rightfully bind only those who are en- 


titled to participate in the choice of the legislators. G. HE. 
eo 
How many revolutions of infinite moment and magnitude 


have originated in trifles! 
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THE REPEAL DOCTRINE. 

The following resolutions were adopted at a great meetin 
of the Electors of the First Senatorial District of the State 
of New York, held inthe Park on the 29th ult. They are 
important, as showing the progress of public sentiment in re- 
gard to the right of ‘the people, by their representatives, to 
repeal any act “ a previous legislature. <A few years ago, 
when a few of us proclaimed this doctrine, it was considered 
heretical by a portion of those who claimed to be the demo- 
cratic party. Although promulgated by the fathers of Ame- 
rican democracy, successive usurpations on the part of the 
paper aristocracy, had almost caused it to be lost sight of by 
the people. Recent events, however, have aroused the peo- 
ple from their apathy, and we may hope that the revival of 
the repeal doctrine, portends the overthrow of the paper mo- 
ney dynasty tn this republic. G. H. E. 

Resolved, That there is nothing in the history of the | late Bank of the 
United States which should commend a like institution to favor; while 
the periodic: ul distress it has brought upon the country, its defiance of 
law, its continued warfare upon the government, its noturious bribery and 
corruption, the peculations and other bad conduct of its officers, and its final 
insolvency, with the loss of its capital, are instructive lessons from which 
seasonable w warning should be taken. 

Resolved, That our enmity to a National Bauk is not confined to ‘ Mr. 
Clay’s plan,” ‘ Mr. wing’s plan,” or a ** compromised” plan, but we 
are inflexibly opposed to any national incorporation, with banking powers, 
or for the miscalled purpose of “ regulating the curre ucy ;”” and wecon- 
sider the amendment made to the Bank Bill in the Se ‘uate, to evade the 
constitutional scruples in relation to an “ old fashioned bank,” of those 
Federalists who are termed ‘“ abstractionists,’’ to be a paltry subterfuge, 
unworthy of honorable men, and deserving unqualifie -d contempt. 

Resolved, That not only is the Constitution, both in letter and spirit, 
utterly bostile to the creation of a National Bank ; but itis now univer- 

sally admitted, that the sagacious patriots who framed that sacred instru- 
ment, refused to include among the powers delegated to Congress, authori- 
ty toincorporate an institution of the kind; it will, therefore, be the bound- 
en duty of the friends of the Constitution, if such a deleterious infringe- 
ment of its integrity is perpetrated, to devote their whole energies to restore 
its original purity, and transmit it unsullied to posterity. 

Resolved, That as the powers which will be invested in a National 
Bank, if one is incorporated, are capable of extension until it may ulti- 
mately become too powerful to be overthrown without violence, g good po- 
licy dictates that we should be ready for a vigorous assault upon it, before 
its fatal talons are firmly fixed in the vitals of the country, and before it 
strengthens itself for resistance by sucking our heart’s blood ; therefore, 
in advance of its birth, we do he sreby pledg re ourselves to oppose in ev ery 
legitimate manner, any bank that may be created, and, to support no man 
for any executive or legislative office, who is not in favor of the immedi- 
ate REPEAL of its charter. 

Resolved, That the right of the legislative power to repeal any former act 
of legislation, is a vital principle in the theory of popular sovereign ty ; it 
has ‘ grown with the growth and strengthened with the strength of bu- 


man liberty ;” and is emphatically a ‘right inestimable tofreemen, and 
formidable to tyrants only.” 
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WiLitiAM Henry Harrison, late Whig President of the 
United States, voted for the following resolution while a Se- 
nator in Congress, in 1819 :— 

‘“* Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instruct- 
ed to report a bill to REPEAL an act entitled “ an act to in- 
corporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United States,” 
passed in 1816.” 

Thus it will be seen that Gen. Harrison went for repealing 
the old charter within three years after it was passed.— Bost. 


Post. 


—— 
— 


A man willing to work, and unable to find work, is per- 
haps the saddest “sight that fortune’s inequality exhibits under 
the sun. Burns expresses feelingly what thoughts it gave 
him; a poor man seeking work; seeking leave to toil that he 
might be fed and sheltered! that he might be put on a level 
with the four-footed workers of the planet which is his! 
‘There is not a horse willing to work but can get food and 
shelter in requital; a thing this two footed worker has to 
seek for, to solicit occasionally in vain. 


-— 
——— 








{(=> In consequence of the unprepared for absence of a journeyman 
in my printing office, and at a busy time of my farm work, the July No. 
of the Radical was not got out. That No. is now in hand, and will be 
immediately followed by the September No., and I think I can promise 
that no omission shall occur for the future. 

An index and title page will accompany the December No., afier which 
Ithink I shall publish the Radical semi-monthly. G. H. E. 
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